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and how many crimes are concealed 
and Forgotten, for fear of hurrying 
the offender to that state in which 
there is no repentance, has conversed 
very little with the world. They 
who would rejoice at the conviction 
of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
thoughts of taking his life. His 
crime sinks to nothing, when com- 
pared with his misery^ and severity 
defeats itself, by exciting pity. 
■ AH laws against wickedness are 
ineffectual, unless some will inform, 
and some will prosecute ; but till we 
mitigate the penalties for mere vio- 
lations of property, information will 
always be hated, and prosecution 
dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of 
punishing a slight injury with death, 
especially when he remembers that 
the thief might have procured safety 
by another crime, from which he 
was restrained by his remaining vir- 
tue. 

Independently of its inhumanity, 
of its inutility, and of every other 
consideration, one important, and, in 
U>y opinion, singly sufficient reason, 
why the punishment of death should 
never be inflicted, is the possibility of 
the innocence of the sufferer, and the 
impossibility of reversing his sentence, 
should that afterwards appear, but 
which all the remorse and contrition 
of the prosecutor and judges, can 
never restore again to his unhappy 
family, and to society. The ■un- 
fortunate 1 sufferer can then receive no 
compensation for the horrid injury he 
has sustained, he has not the conso- 
lation of seeing his innocence mani- 
fested to his country, and his cha- 
racter rescued from infamy. 

The only difference our laws or- 
dained between the punishment for 
the most atrocious murder, and the 
theft of five shillings, is, ordering the 
criminal in the first case, to be exe- 
cuted within. $8 hours, and his body 



to be anatomized : in the second, 
perhaps the unfortunate victim may 
get a few days or weeks longer, and 
his body delivered to his friends, if 
he should be so fortunate as to have 
any, to pay the last duties to his re- 
mains. 

According to the existing laws <jf 
America, robbery is not punishable 
with death, and only in particular in- 
stances is murder or forgery. The 
punishment inflicted is imprisonment, 
some 7—14 — 21 years, or during 
life, according to the enormity of the 
crime, by which means hundreds of 
useful members are made, or preserved 
to Society. In those prisons different 
trades are carried on, and when a man 
is put into them, he is obliged to 
make choice of one, whether he is 
able to support himself or not, and 
by this means many idle vagrants, 
after being confined a few years, grow 
industrious, good tradesmen, and able 
to support themselves in comfort, af- 
ter their enlargement. 

Punishments of this kind are cer- 
tainly more useful than death or trans- 
portation, in preventing the commis- 
sion of crimes ; as by this means- 
there is a perpetual example before 
us, while, in case of death, it is 
merely temporary. The idea of per- 
petual imprisonment is dreadfnlenough, 
but then, in case of the innocence of 
the person being proved, (as it has 
often happened) then he can be 
restored to his family and society, 
and his character and his name snatch- 
ed from infamy. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCH OF THE CHARACTERS OF THE' 
AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. 

Extracted from the Jesuit's Letters, 
lutdy published in Anterieu. 

(~W Washington what shall be 
^ said i Panegyric cannot be ex- 
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hausted on his name. The sove- 
reignty of his country was asserted 
by his energyi and secured by his 
moderation. His military succes- 
ses were more solid than brilliant, 
brilliant as they were; and judg- 
ment, rather than enthusiasm, re- 
gulated his conduct .in battle. In 
the midst of the inevitable disorders 
of camps, and the excesses inse- 
parable from a civil war, humanity 
always found refuge in his tent. In 
the morning of triumph, and in the 
darkness of adversity, he was alike 
serene; at all times tranquil as wis- 
dom, and simple as virtue. After 
the acknowledgment of American 
independence, when the unanimous 
Suffrage of a free people called him 
^o administer their' government, his 
administration, partaking of his cha- 
racter, was mild and firm at home, 
noble and prudent abroad. Born to 
opulence, he had nobly increased 
his patrimony, like the early heroes 
of Rome, by the labours of agricul- 
ture : and though an enemy to vain 
parade, he wished to environ the 
manners of republicanism with a be- 
coming dignity. His well regulated 
mind repulsed every species of ex- 
travagance. No one of his fellow- 
citizens loved liberty more ardent- 
ly; but no one heard, with a strong- 
er repugnance, the exaggerations of 
demagogues. In all his negotia- 
tions, the heroic simplicity of the 
American President dealt, without 
vainglory or. abasement, with the 
ipajtsty of kings. His were not 
the fierce and imposing features 
which strike all minds ; but order, 
and justice, truth, and, above all, 
good sense, were his characteristics: 
good sense, a qnality as rare as it is 
useful, and as useful in public sta- 
tions as in private life. Genius ele- 
vates, boldness destroys; good sense 
preserves and perfects. Genius is 
charged with the glory of empires ; 
but good sense alone can assure their 



repose and duration. When Wash- 
ington saw his country raised, in a 
great measure by his personal in- 
fluence, from distraction and des- 
pondency, to an honourable rank 
among independent nations, actuated 
by neither fear nor ambition, but 
desirous of enjoying in private the 
tranquility he so greatly contributed 
to affirm, he retired from the pre- 
sidency, to live and die a private 
citizen, when he might have been 
monarch of the West. But though 
he relinquished the first place, the 
first name in America continued 
and ever will be Washington. 
There are prodigious men, who 
appear at intervals, with the cha- 
racter of greatness and domina- 
tion. An unknown, supernatural 
cause sends them forth, when re- 
quired to found or repair the 
ruins of empires. In vain do such 
men keep aloof, or mix with the 
crowd ; the hand of fortune raises 
them suddenly, and they are 
borne from obstacle over obstacle, 
from triumph through triumph, to 
the summit of authority. Inspira- 
tion animates their thoughts; an 
irresistible movement is given to 
their enterprises. The multitude 
looks for them in itself, but finds 
them not ; and lifting up its eyes, 
they are beheld in a sphere re- 
splendent with light and glory. 
No monarch on his throne was 
ever so great as Washington in his 
retirement. No founder of an em- 
pire had the same pretensions, 
looking around on the national 
power and prosperity he had cre- 
ated, to exclaim, Ha sunt men 
imagines, hac nobilitas, non heredi- 
fate relicta, sed qua ego plurimis /o- 
boribus et periculis qutssivi* 



* The ancients would have deified 
such an individual as Washington, and 
transmitted hi* name, thus rendered. 
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The two succeeding Presidents 
have also already passed away po- 
litically, each of them with claims 
much urged, and much contested, 
to applause. From a long residence 
in the United States, and an inti- 
mate observation of their principal 
men, manners, and institutions, I 
hope I have collected the means 
for appreciating thein justly, with- 
out imbibing the poison of their fac- 
tions and personalities. And I shall 
endeavour to delineate them, as if 



sacred, to the veneration of posterity, 
No political improvements or national 
institutions, no course of policy, no 
mere system, however excellent, can tend 
$0 much to make a • nation happy and 
great, as the disinterested exertions of 
individuals, exalted by their superior ta- 
lents and virtue. It ought to be one of 
the first objects of a republican people, to 
enshrine the characters of those men, to 
whom their prosperity may be even in 
part ascribed, and with whose names their 
national character will be associated. Some 
of the ablest statesmen and historians have 
pronounced their judgments for men in 
preference to measures. Sallust, a warm 
admirer of popular governments, and 
certainly enlisted on the popular side, in- 
quiring into the causes of Roman greatness, 
thus expresses his opinion : Mitii, multa 
egttantiy c&nstabat paucorum c'roium egregiam 
itirtuient cuncta patra-uisse, eoque factum uti 
divitias paupcrtas, multitudinem paucitas su- 
pcrarei. Sal. de Cat* s. 54. // ne s'cst prer* 
que jamais y says Voltaire, rien fait de grand 
dam U monde que par U genie et la fermete d'un 
xi-ul homme, qui lutte centre Us prejuget de la 
multitude. Et. sur la Mauri. And the late 
Mr. Fox expresses a similar sentiment in 
still stronger terms. " How vain," says 
he, " how idle, how presumptuous is the 
opinion, that laws can do eyery thing! 
And how weak and pernicious the maiim 
founded upon it, that measures, not men, 
are to be attended to." Hist, of James II. 
introd. p. 14. So too the philosophising 
poet, dilating indeed the sentiment with a 
poet's license, exclaims, 

Of forms of government let fools contest. 
That which is best administered is best. 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XL. 



they were no more, without bias or 
prejudice. 

P^risse a jamais Taffreuse politique, 
Qui pretend sur les coeurs uu pouvoir des- 
potique. 

The void left by Washington it 
was impossible to fill; and Mr. 
Adams, whose misfortune it was to 
succeed him, proximus, sed longo 
intervallo, never entered the mind 
in comparison with his predecessor. 
At the commencement of the revo- 
lution, Mr. Adams stood forth a 
zealous, resolute, and useful pa- 
triot; and though his services were 
confined to the civil departments, 
they were nevertheless steady, well- 
diredted, and important. Being af- 
terwards vice-president under Wash- 
ington, of acknowledged abilities, 
and irreproachable reputation, ha- 
ving had the honour of representing 
his country in Europe on several 
momentous missions, and being an 
individual of preponderating influ- 
ence in the States of New England, 
the Presidency devolved upon him 
after Washington's retirement, as it 
were, rather as a matter of routine 
and reward, than on account of his 
superior fitness for the situation. 
No man can be great, who is not 
greater than his fortune; nor does 
any weakness more deservedly incur 
contempt, than the intoxication of 
success. Elated by his election, Mr. 
Adams lost the equanimity which 
was, perhaps, the first requisite for 
his place. Wanting, besides, the 
personal weight that a President 
should possess, when the impulse 
that carried him into office subsided, 
as it soon did with the infatuation 
that followed, .it became evident, 
that neither himself, his cabinet, 
nor the people, were under his go- 
vernment, and that his short-lived 
power was on the wane. A consi- 
derable section of his own party 
a a a 
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were his opponents; among whom 
the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial was General Hamilton, a man 
of splendid and versatile talents, of 
a romantic temper and noble sense 
of honodr, but imprudent, and ha- 
ting and despising the President. 
On the other hand, his antagonists 
were managed by a leader of con- 
summate skill, in whom the whole 
opposition reposed implicit confi- 
dence, and who was every way su- 
perior to Mr, Adams in the aits of 
popularity. He suffered moreover 
from comparisons with Washington. 
Of a grand and graceful person, re- 
served, august, and commanding, 
the latter knew how to be gracious 
without relaxing his native dignity, 
and to maintain an elevated official 
rank, without the guards <>r glare of 
Toyalty. But Mr. Adams had none 
of these advantages. His presence 
was neither graceful nor imposing; 
and his manners were sometimes 
abrupt and repulsive. Thus defi- 
cient in some of the qualifications 
for command, though he undoubted- 
ly enjoyed many others, thwarted 
in his own party, and opposed by 
a skilful adversary, he proved un- 
equal for the task, and was superse- 
ded on the expiration of the first 
term for which he was chosen. He 
had indeed to contend with no inr 
considerable difficulties, and the tide 
of popular opinion was setting strong 
enough perhaps to have carried him 
off, without any demerits of his 
own. 

But Mr. Adams can hardly be ac- 
counted a man of the first stamp. 
Integrity, industry, experience, and 
extensive information, qualifications 
of the first impression ffir public 
places, he certainly possessed ; and 
had he been content to move in a 
sphere for which he was fitted — eler 
vatgd, but not the most elevated, he 
might hi lived prosperously, and 
dkd vvi. an enviable reputation. 



But seduced into regions where he 
was incapable of shining, he began 
to decline almost as soon as he tres- 
passed on them. Towards the close 
of his period, when the manifesta- 
tions of dissatisfaction began to be 
alarming, it was said he made un- 
becoming sacrifices to propitiate po- 
pularity, which served only to mul- 
tiply his enemies, and hasten and 
confirm his fall. In the adminis- 
tration of gnvernmeuts there not 
unfrequently occurs a dilemma, 
where it is extremely perplexing to 
determine whether to advance or 
recede. ,. But there probably never 
was an exigency of this sort, when 
a time-serving abandonment was not 
more hazardous than an independent 
perseverance in the unpopular mea- 
sures. 

In the relations of private life, 
Mr. Adams was always amiable and 
exemplary; affectionate in his fa- 
mily ; steady and ingenuous in his 
friendships ; punctilious in the ob- 
servance of his engagements; of re- 
ligious habits, and few, if any vi- 
ces$ incapable of intrigue, and de- 
ficient even in that address, which 
is often so necessary, and seldom 
amiss, in a person called to act a 
distinguished part. His love of coun- 
try was ardent and high-toned. He 
had knowledge, but more of books 
than men. Me had seen a great 
routine of public business; but his 
acquirements were not practical. 
Vanity was his predominant fail- 
ing ; and though his judgment was 
in general good, a sort of imbecility 
hung about it, like ivy round an 
oak, affecting all the measures of 
his administration. 

As Madame tie Sevigne says of 
one of her friends, " his good and 
bad qualities were mixed up pell- 
mell to-jelher; and these never could 
answer their design, without more 
or iesf thwarting from the others." 

Yet his administration was more 
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fortunate for himself and his party, 
than for his country : not so ill-ad- 
vised, as unsteadily executed, end- 
ing as much too low as it began too 
high. As his career was unsuccess- 
ful, his annals a/e obscured; and 
indeed it may be doubted whether 
his party, as such, will ever recover 
the defeat they sustained under his 
auspices. But he must always feel 
the consolation of having been go- 
verned by principles, the least wor- 
thy of which was nothing worse 
than ambition; a fault, which one 
of the mast celebrated ancient wri- 
ters and politicians designates as 
vitium propius virtuti, the vice near- 
est to virtue. If, as has been 
thought, the aggrandizement of his 
own family was his favourite ob- 
ject, he at least associated their ex- 
altation with that of his country; 
aud as a great poet has said, 

.." When men aspire, 

Tis but a spark too much of heavenly fire." 

It is suppo.sed Mr. Adams is re- 
lieving his leisure, by composing 
his own memoirs ; a donation which 
all unfortunate statesmen, who sur- 
vive their power, owe to themselves, 
and all such as are fortunate to 
their country. 

The political demise of President 
Adams was succeeded by a crisis 
that threatened to prove fatal to the 
American union; and which, though 
not strictly incidental to my pre- 
sent subject, I cannot omit, inas- 
much as it tends to show the incon- 
siderable effects of an ill-regulated 
ambition, though exerted by an in- 
dividual of rank and talents, upon 
the spirit and institutions of the 
American people. One of the two 
parties, who contested the presi- 
dency, gave their votes for Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Colonel Burr, as Pre- 
sident and Vice-president, but with- 
out designating which was intended 
for the one office, and which for 



the other. Burr was a man of un- 
questioned abilities, but unbounded 
ambition. Brave, insinuating, mu- 
nificent, and artful, fond of plea- 
sure, but fonder of glory ; accessible, 
alikble, and eloquent; like Rienzi 
and some other eminent demago- 
gues, studious and laborious; calm 
in success, undismayed at reverses ; 
poor, in debt, subtle, popular, and 
intriguing. It was well known 
that his parly did not intend him 
for the chief .magistracy. But the 
confusion of suffrages placed that 
dazzling object within his reach; 
and, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, he tampered with the other 
party, in hopes of attaining it .by 
their voices. Like most double- 
dealers, he wanted resolution to go 
all lengths; and the intrigue failed, 
when, had he exercised the same 
influence that the Vatican and all 
elective monarchies have so often 
witnessed, in all probability he 
might have beeu raised to the chair. 
What effect such a result would 
have had on the federation, it is not 
now necessary to imagine. After a 
violent and doubtful conclave, Mr. 
Jefferson was elected President, and 
Colonel Burr, though appointed 
Vice-president, (which place he 
filled with unrivalled dignity and 
intelligence), lost the countenance 
of his own party, without having 
ingratiated himself with the other; 
but at the expiration of his four 
years, notwithstanding many strug- 
gles, was abandoned by boih par- 
ties. Thus stripped of his rank and 
emoluments, at a moment when his 
affairs were involved, and his lust of 
power unappeasable, mala res, spes 
multo asperior, and being exiled 
from his State, in consequence of 
killing General Hamilton in a duel, 
he plunged at last into a conspiracy 
for invading the Spanish provinces, 
or severing the American States* 
or some other sa«b impracticable 
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project, which he was so infatuated 
as to imagine would raise him to an 
eminence, from whence he might 
look down onhis reverses and enemies. 
Whatever this mysterious scheme 
was, it was so badly either planned 
or executed, as never to become 
sufficiently obnoxious to the law ; 
and was traced, detected, and crush- 
ed bv President Jefferson, with 
triumphant facility. Since this 
series of disasters, in which Burr 
has been implicated,, many have 
supposed that he never could have 
possessed the vigorous understanding 
and character, generally attributed 
to him. But his conspicuousness 
wei too long perceived, and too ex- 
tensively, to be deceptive: and he 
is rather to be viewed as an instance 
of the degradation consequent upon 
misapplied talents. His country 
lost in him a citizen of masculine 
and aspiring rpirit, of infinite ad- 
dress, and excellent acquirements; 
who, hud he succeeded, might have 
been the American Caesar ; but as 
he failed is hardly entitled to the 
infamous celebrity of Catiline. 

Mr. Jefterson, to whom the reins 
were thus committed, was always a 
leader; and in fact was largely in- 
strumental in creating the party to 
which he belonged. Under a gra- 
dual accumulation of fresh points of 
controversy, he maintained this post 
with pre-eminent ability, and ulti- 
mate success ; and never left it till 
he had accomplished the extremest 
trials of the politics to which his life 
was devoted. While out of place, 
his opposition was incessant and 
pervading; and when invested with 
power to exercise the principles he 
professed, his practice showed how 
much he was in earnest in his pro- 
fessions. He made his way to the 
executive magistracy through clouds 
of imputations, aud every sort of 
obstacle. When within reach of 
his grand object, when the beams 



of authority began already to play 
on his brows, he had nearly been 
dashed from it by the management 
of Burr and his adversaries. Yet he 
entered on his office with the ut- 
most apparent serenity. 'While the 
axe of innovation thundered from 
his strokes, oblivion and conciliation 
were on his lips. His antagonists 
dwindled in number as they became 
more inveterate. His partisans in- 
creased in number and devotion; 
and though the opposition loaded 
him with charges of the foulest dye, 
his influence augmented every day, 
and seemed to brighten under cor- 
rosion. Whether the gallantries 
and other irregularities of which he 
was accused, were founded, it is 
not easy to decide, as he had the 
magnanimity or the policy never to 
notice or contradict such accusations. 
If, as was said, he wanted personal 
resolution, he certainly did not want 
political firmness, which he evinced 
on many occasions. Though sup- 
ple, he could be inflexible ; and 
though wary, he was determined. 
If he stooped to unworthy acts for 
popularity, he had at least the jus- 
tification that arises from success; 
for probably no individual, without 
force, ever was enthroned in so pre- 
dominant a personal influence. If 
Jefferson was the idolater, he was 
also the idol, of the people ; and 
even Washington, though more re- 
vered, was not always more po- 
pular. 

Mr. Jefferson was a man of an 
original cast of mind — a free-thinker 
on all subjects. With abundant ex- 
perience in diplomacy and politics, 
he was a master in intrigue. Though 
commonly too much governed by 
events, his system was nevertheless 
well settled ;" his mind penetrating, 
his judgment clear, and he looked 
into events deep and dispassionately. 
His enemies will not allow him to be 
any thing but a philosopher: his 
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friends extol him as a sage. The 
tempestuous sea of liberty was his 
pi oper element, on which he ven- 
tured to a dangerous latitude, but 
without at least any personal mis- 
fortune.! His manners were easy, 
though not elegant, his address un- 
assuming and agreeable. His col- 
loquial talents were considerable, 
and he understood perfectly the art 
of managing an unwieldy majority 
of the representatives— an art, with- 
out which a President of the United 
States will always be a cypher. He 
lived in one corner of a half-finished, 
half-furnished palace, plain even to 
peculiarity in his appearance and 
establishment, accessible to every 
body at all times, affecting the ut- 
most republican simplicity, and as 
catefuily subversive of common 
forms, as most men in his situation 
would have been carefully obser- 
vant of them. His conversation w as 
free, his entertainments sociable; 
and though ail ostentation was a- 
voided, it is said few men under- 
stood the elegant arts of society bet- 
ter than he did. He was well read 
in books, but better in mankind. 
Geography and natural philosophy 
were his favourite studies : and be- 
ing industrious, temperate, and me- 
thodical, he never wanted leisure 
ior these pursuits, notwithstanding 
numerous official avocations, a most 
extensive correspondence, and the 
distractions of a perpetual liability 
to unceremonious visits. But though 
geography and natural history are 
beholden to his researches and pa- 
tronage, politics at last swallowed 
up all his ideas. As respected emo- 
lument and power, he. was moderate 
and disinterested. His conduct to- 
wards individuals, however, was 
too often marked by vindictiveness 
and duplicity, and the statesman 
frequently sunk in the politician. 
As sagacity was his strongest talent, 
insincerity wa» his most prominent 



defect. When he might have been 
re-elected President, he retired to 
his farm: and whatever weie hig 
motives to this resignation, it cer- 
tainly was in conformity with the 
principles he had always profestK'd, 
and an example that may be wor- 
thy of imitation by many of his suc- 
cessors. 

His policy was extremely repub- 
lican, and imperturbably paci6c. 
Whatever may be the permanent 
effect of his measures on the welfare 
of America, and whatever may 
have been their immediate effect on 
the spirit and character of the Ame- 
rican people, they were at any rate 
systematic and original. If they 
were experiments, they were tried 
on a great scale, and peace was their 
end. It seemed to be his ambition, 
and the invariable aim of his policy, 
to prove to the world that wars are 
not necessaiy to the preservation of 
peace, that a republican polity is 
susceptible of the utmost freedom 
without anarchy, and of combining 
with excessive liberty, the utmost 
executive vigour, without incurring 
a despotism. For seven years of his 
administration, all his eflbrts appear- 
ed to aim at the diminution of his 
own authority, and the reduction of 
government, which he effected to 
such a degree, as to leave the people 
at last -almost without any sensa- 
tion of it. He had no talents 
for war, no pretensions to military 
fame. For the trophies of peace 
he contended, and withdrew be- 
fore they could fade on his brow. 
His administration was original, pa- 
cific, and mostly prosperous. It re- 
mains for a few years to come to 
pass judgment on its wisdom. Pro- 
bably it will be least approved where 
be seemed anxious it should be most, 
in its rudest democratic features ; 
inasmuch as all extremes endanger 
the system they are intended to im- 
prove. The reign of JN uma^ the ad- 
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ministration of Cardinal Fleury, and 
most other aeras of extraordinary 
peace, have been succeeded by de- 
structive wars. Time will show 
whether this first of national bles- 
sings was purchased by Mr. Jeffer- 
son at too dear a price. 

A desire to serve their country 
according to the best of their respec- 
tiveabilities,isalmost the only point of 
resemblance between the Presidents 
Adams and Jefferson, once political 
rivals, now political shades. When 
a little time shall have softened the 
asperity of faction, it is probable 
that the imbecility imputed to the 
one, and the hypocrisy charged to 
the other, will be in a great mea- 
sure forgotten, and the patriotism 
of both be generally acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Jefferson's character 
awl administration each present a 
larger field than thosR of Mr. Adams. 
They were more original, and better 
sustained. Mr. Jefferson's nature 
was enthusiastic, but equable : Mr. 
Adams's dryer, but subject to gusts of 
temper. The one was visionary, 
but never capricious: the other re- 
solute, but unstable. The deport- 
ment Mr. Adams affected was diffi- 
cult and invidious; Mr. Jefferson's 
familiar and popular. But the for- 
mer was becoming, though it failed; 
and the latter too often contemptible, 
though it succeeded. When the 
Spanish ambassadors found the Dutch 
deputies squatting on the ground, 
eating henings with their fingers, 
one of their first impressions must 
have been disgust at the unseemli- 
ness of this republican festival ; and 
the sentiment of every mind favour- 
able to republicanism, at reading 
tjie account of this occurrence, which 
historians have taken ca.e to set 
forth in all its particulars, must be 
a sentiment of contempt for so pal- 
try an affectation of republican sim- 
plicity. 

Jefferson's life was one continued 



course of experimental republican- 
ism, conceived and executed ' on 
so large a scale, that it must benefit 
or injure extensively. Whereas, 
Adams did little or no injury to bis 
country, though he lost himself, and 
dismembered his party. His was 
a ' stormy course, now dazzling, 
now overcast, short-lived, and set- 
ting in discomfiture and obscurity. 
After an eccentric, but successful 
career, Jefferson retired powerful, 
if not serene; and though partially 
shorn of his beams, yet leaving the 
national horizon, even after his de- 
parture, marked with the radiance 
of his influence. His defects are 
concealed in the glare of his success. 
Mr. Adams's virtues obscured in the 
gloom of his fall. 

A firm, but temperate adherence 
to the neutral policy, which Wash- 
ington practiced and recommended, 
would perhaps have' maintained the 
first in the Presidency. A more 
manly assertion of that policy, a les9 
excursive departure from the esta- 
blished usages of government, and 
a less extravagant experiment of the 
elasticity of republicanism, ,would 
have rendered the latter's adminis- 
tration more permanently useful. 
They wandered both, particularly 
Jefferson, into extremes, forgetting 
that politics have their ascertained 
centre, to which, after all eccentri- 
cities, they invariably must gravi- 
tate, and where alone they rest in 
security. 

As Mr. Madison has but just en- 
tered on the chief magistracy, his 
probation is to come, and his esti- 
mate can be conjectured only. The 
crisis is big with peril and uncertain- 
ty. The civilized world has been 
shaken from its ancient bases, by 
tremendous concussions, which the 
United States of America have felt 
but in their remote vibrations. Mr. 
Madison having distinguished him- 
self as an accomplished speaker, and 
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an able writer, it remains to be seen 
whether he will prove himself an 
enlightened, executive statesman. 
To remove foreign embarassments, 
and provide against aggressions ; 
to conciliate the feuds of faction; 
to concentrate, without consolida- 
ting a federal republican empire j 
to establish and maintain a national 
character for patriotism and probity ; 
to encourage internal improvements, 
the arts and sciences, with imperial 
munificence ; to guard fiscal dis- 
bursements with an honest economy ; 
to cultivate peace, and prepare for 
war, are the great duties he has un- 
dertaken ! — duties, whose accom- 
plishment his country expects from 
his zeal, moderation, and abilities. 



To the Proprietors of the 'Belfast Magazine. 

ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CATECHISMS 
INTO FREE-SHOOLS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE POOR. 

IT may perhaps appear irregular 
in me to reply to Publicola, 
through the medium of your Ma- 
gazine, that writer having chosen 
the Times (a London paper) to 
convey to the world his narrow 
sentiments, on the subject of schools 
for the education of the poor. 
I should be sorry to brand his 
paper with the character of illibe- 
rality, because I dislike calling 
names, and because I think that 
" Omnis corruptus judex male ex- 
aminat rem" Now were I to arm 
myself with displeasure, I should 
very much weaken my cause, I 
should not convince my antago- 
nist, and should close up the eye of 
intellect from fairly examining the 
truth. As the subject is not local, and 
as some of your readers may en- 
tertain similar prejudices with the 
writer, permit me to use your pages 
as a vehicle of reply to such sen- 
timents. Publicola scrutinizes the 



claim to originality of two rivals, 
Bell and Lancaster, and decides by 
taking it from them both. This 
brings to my recollection a trial 
once brought before a man of some 
fame for wisdom, by two women, 
each claiming to be mother to an 
infant-^Publicola sits in the seat 
of Solomon, who, threatening to di- 
vide the child between the dispu- 
tants, soon discovered the real pa- 
rent. The present case varies from 
this, it is between two nurses, one 
is avowed to have dropped the in- 
fant, and the other to have taken 
it up thus neglected, and patron- 
ized it; the latter therefore has 
the most immediate claim, as ap- 
proaching nearer to the natural af- 
fection of the real parent. 

But the weighty part of Publi- 
cola's letter relates to the Church, 
and the alarm which he manifests 
of the Church being in danger: 
I own I am sorry to see thus 
sounded the charge of religious 
controversy. Shall then no spot on 
all the earth be exempt from this 
fatality ? If real Christianity, or 
charity, which are synonimous, is 
to have any asylum in this world 
from the spirit of bigotry, the 
frozen hand of death, is it not in 
schools where children are ? is it 
not. in the mind of a child unin- 
fected with - creeds or dogmas, 
where this innocent spirit may 
find a sanctuary or entrance. 

The Roman Satirist exclaims, 

" Nil dictu fcedum, visuque hoec limina 

tangat 
Intra qusffpuer est." 

Is any thing more deserving the 
character of ftedum, ugly and de- 
formed, than religious controversy $ 
than that spirit which destroys the 
amiable affections, which alienates 
the minds, and opens the flood- 
gates of enmity and cruel hostili- 
ty, under profession of establish- 



